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ABSTRACT 

Both observations and studies o 
Nebraska secondary schools revealed an inadequa 
and many poorly prepared teachers. In order to 
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speech in metropolitan Omaha, with shorter ques 
to speech teachers throughout the state. Of the 
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course was speech fundamentals* Most schools do 
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Recommendations include the certification of al 
separate speech courses, a coordinated speech c 
training of speech teachers, and administrative 
programs. (Tables of findings and appendixes wi 
information are provided.) (JM) 
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PREFACE 

In this country, departments of vspeech are gro'«^ing in most universities 
as the numbers of speech majors increcise and as basic speech courses con- 
tinue to be required for larger number?- of college students. 

As human communicAMon is ^-t'.idied vith all its complexities, the 
course of study for ^^^raduate 'lOeech prorjmms has become more ri,?jorous and 
demanding.. The graduate scudent vho initially intended to do graduate 
v'ork in order to return to or begin teaching in '>econdnry schools, often 
becomes enamoured vith the scholarly a*rpects of the discipline or the 
chance to experiment in teaching and pursues his career in an institution 
of hif^her learning. This problem, along vith lack of administrative 
support and community misunderstanding of the nature of speech education, 
hcis left vide gaps betveen those concepts long ago accepted in college 
speech programs as vital to effective human communication and the 
r.hallov, often outd'^.ted .speech concepts taught in the secondary schools. 

The realization tb/it meaningful speech communication education must 
start early in life, probably in preschool, has started a nc' furor among 
educators concerning speech educ,'?tion in the elementary and secondary 
Fchools. Recent conference's -:uch a?; the 19^0 fiummer Conference o£ the 
Speech Communication .\.s'ioci ration and publications such ar: the jOeccrnber 
1970 issue o£ tho BnJ^l£^-Jn of the Matlonal /.r^sociation of Secondary 
School Princip.ilr> have focused primarily on these problems. 

Willia'n J^rcokri reported in an nrticlo entitled "The Status of 
Speech in the Secondary Schools: A Summary of itate Studies, ( The 
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^ ooch T eacher f November, 1969, pp. 276-2S1): 

In summary, the status of hij',h school speech in American is 
improved over v'hat it was ten, t^'enty and thirty yenrs ago, 
Jpecifically, the number of schools offering npeoch as a 
separate credit course has increased from, a very few in the 
thirties to eijjhty or ninety percent in most states at this 
time; the number of schools requlriuf} a ypeech course for 
graduation varies by state from si'^r per cent to sixty per 
cent with the most common percentage being fifteen to twenty, 
five; and a significant number of large high schools in 
most states offer three, four, or more credit courses in 
the field oi speech. • , , Jevnpite the fact that a high 
perceiitagc o2 American high schooler oEzcr speech, yet a 
lar;';e majority of hi[;h c-chool students receive little or no 
ijpecch training. Moreover, r.ome important speech objectives 
of pai*l-.icular relevance to societal needs of today .?re absent 
from the typic.nl course. As teacher tr -in'.n.r* prO(;,rain.v in 
speech ed-jc'ition are up-.dated and made reltivr^n*:, hi^^h school 
speech cou^^^e^l vill reflect t'.;e needed changes in objectives 
and concent* 

In recoaaition ol: the ned f^^r - uality speech education that rests 
on quality education for the secor.dnry school speech teacher, the Speech 
Cor:rr;Ui'iicition A'Jscci.a t ion adopted the fcllo 'in^ resolution at its annual 
convention in Chica?>o, Dncemher, 196S. The resolution called upon the 
Associativu to adopt ai.d promoto these standards effective September 1, 
1972: 

I. TVjc t•^■■^cher of. vpooch courses in tlie secondary school shall: 
A. flavc a spet-cli major, and 

r;. Complete r\ :--!.ister's dep,ree in speech vithin the firrt 
y^.^r.s of tc^r^chinj^^. 
He certified to tcacii only tlioso courses in ''hlch ho has 
. h n d c a d e:n i c pr e na r a t i o n . 
II. The director of Gpeoch activities in the secondary schools shall: 
A . i4a V e at 1. o g a minor i n r^pe e ch , a nd 

i'o ii'^ certii":*ed to direct cnly vhof;e activities in vhich he 
ha hnc^. .'^cnd-'.mic prop.nratica avul practica 1 e.rpericnce. 

The ic \ folic":: in one small attempt to t^^'^cris the current needs 

of tea^horr: rc'-;pon.^i'- ] e for soeccii educa':ior in the secondary sc'-ools of 

tiebrnr:V:a. Hop-'fMliy» thc^e teacViers, the MebraGkn univorsitlos r:v} colleges 

school admi'^isnratom .--nd p.orent-^ vill cooperate to make our :;tate one of 

those -'hich is responsive t'.. .'^Vk's c.ill for action in 1972. 

1971. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1969, observations of speech education in the secondary schools 
of Nebraska, through student teachers and those attending meetings of 
the Nebraska Speech Association, suggested a wide diversity in the 
quality of speech curricula and in teacher qualifications. Previous 
studies by Healyl and Hunter^ supported the view that a great deal of 
the speech teachi?.^ was inade ,uate in the secondary schools of Nebraska, 
and that teachers were usually poorly prepared in the various areas of 
speech. To make matters v^orse, the status of speech education estab- 
lished by the Hunter study in 1962 showed virtually no change in the 
status of speech education from that established by the Healy study in 
1949 with respect to: 

1. Availability of Speech Courses: In 1962, only 457« of Nebraska 
schools offered speech courses with only 13.37, requiring a speech course*. 
Eighty-five percent of the courses were offered in the twelfth grade; 
most of these were fundamentals, followed by dramatics courses in 8.67o 

of the schools and debate (mostly co-curricular) in 10^67« of the schools. 

2. Po sition of Sp e ech in t he Curriculum : Hunter found that 797o of 
the speech offerings were taught in courses other than speech, notably 

■'■Healy, John, The Sr.atus of Speech Edu cation in N ebraska , unpub- 
Itehed M* A. thesis. University "oF Ncoras(ca at Lincoln, 1949. 

Hunter, Frank, A Survo y of Spe ech Education in the Secondary Schcnls 
of Ne brask a, unpublished M. A» theois, Univerrity ot Nebraska at Lincoln, 
196?T 
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in English (73.8%) followed by jsocial studies (13.3%). Two-thirds of 
those schools teaching speech in another course reported that fev»er than 
ten days a semester were spent on speech instruction. Also most of the 
speech waj5 offered in grades 11-12, rather than the formative years of 
grades 9-10, and to students vho needed it least. 

^Q-'Curricular Speech Programs ; Virtually all schools surveyed 
offered dramatics, but only 10.67p offered a debate program, and about 
one -fourth offered speech therapy to student? '^ith speech and hearing* 
problems (and then mainly to students "ith very severe problems). 

^* Teachor Qualifica tions ; Only one-third of the teachers in the 
Hunter study reported having a major or minor in apeech vith only 227o 
reporting a ?pficch major. About 307o indicated that they had participated 
in no co-curricul^r speech activities '^hile in cpllege. 

In addition, the courses taught in Nebraska, as vas revealed in the 
Hunter study, had little emphanis on discussion or any of the nev'er and 
more relevant approaches to teaching interpersonal communication. Con- 
tests, festivals, and declamatory speeches were popular forms of co- 
curricular activities. 

The concern for the lack of up-to-date speech programs in Nebra^^ka 
secondary schoolo v«aG voiced at the 1969 conference of the Nebraska 
Speech Association, Due to this concern, a corni^ilttee was charged ^'ith 
studying in greater detail the specific preparation of teachers of speech 
and drama .md rsof^ct-^ of speech curriculum in the secondary schoolc, .*^nd 
^•ith mn!:ing r>po':ific reco nrnenrlr:.tions to the St.nte Department of Education 
concerning teacher ro-nuirementr and c:urriculum changes. The greatest 
concern vas for the Srato rer/uiremcnt vhich made it por;sible for soir.eone 
to teach speech having taken only six college sneech credits. 



As a member of the foregoing committee and as a supervisor of 
student teachers in speech at the University of Nebraska at Omaha, the 
writer was surprised to discover that graduates certified in speech 
education were unable to find positions teaching speech, vhile others 
having only six speech credits were retained in this subject area^ 
Another related problem grew out of the need to place student teachers 
with qualified cooperating teachers in the public schools. It was not 
clear which teachers had up-to-date preparation in the area of speech 
and could adequately supervise students having majors or minors in speecho 

Thus the present study initially grew out of the writer* s specific 
committee assignment to study the status of speech education and teacher 
preparation in metropolitan 0.aaha and the need for guidance in placing 
student teachers in adequate public school speech programs. However, 
after a report to the Nebraska Speech Association on the preliminary 
results on the portion of this study done in Omaha, committee members 
requested that a shortoned version of the questionnaire used be sent to 
teachers throughout the State of Nebraska, Thus data are reported in 
this study which point to problems of curriculum and teacher qnalif ications 
throughout the State, along vtith data v^hich represent an in-depth study 
of teacher preparation and curriculum content In metropolitan Omaha. 

Purpose of the Study 
The original study sou[;ht answers to tho following questions: 
1. To what extent are courses in speech fundamentals, oral English 
(a com-^on term urcu in Nebraska to c'esignat^ English courses 
meant to emphasize speaking activities), drama and debate being 
taught in metropolitan Omalta? Whvt arc the characteristics of 
these courpes with ro^^ard to: 



a. Average enrollment? 

b. Hours per week devoted to the course? 

Cm ^'Jhether course is required or an elective? 
d. Concepts emphasized in the course? 
e* Activities emphasized in the course? 

What are the academic backgrounds and speech-related experiences 
of those teaching speech fundamentals, oral English, drama and 
debate (herein referred to as speech-related courses ) v'ith 
respect to: 

a* Nur^ber of undergraduate and gractn^ite course credits in 
speech and drama? 

b. The areas in vhich course credits in speech and drama were 
taken? 

c. The hlo;hest academic degree completed and in progress? 

d. The institution grctnting the degree? 

e. The time period in v»hich most of the course work in speech 
and drama was taken? 

f. The number of speech institutes and in-service teacher 
training programs taken? 

g. The ma.-jor o.nd minor r,e<?.ohing fields in which they are 
certified? 

h. Extra-curricular speech-related activities in which they 
participated in college? 

i. Membership in speech and drama organizations at the national, 
regional, and state levels? 

What are the perceptionn of speech teachers in metropolitan Omaha 
of: 
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a* The need for speech education projjrams for teacheril? 
b. The need for an Omaha Speech Association? 
c* The department in -which speech should be administered in 
the secondary '^.chools? 

d. The issue of whether (and vhen) to require speech of all 
students or to have it be an elective course in the junior 
and senior high Gchools? 

e. The deficiencies, if any, noted in student teachers of 
>' pooch? 

f. The problc'.as in teaching 3peech-related courses? 

g. Procedures that could be implGmcntod to improve speech 
education? 

4. 'v/hat arc the perceptions of principals, Enfjlirh department heads 
and public school adminintrr.tors toward the posr;ibility of 
re-structurlnj5 the speech curriculum and to ward strengthening 
the qualifications of those teaching speech? 
Since permission to do the study was denied by the Omaha Board of 
Education (see letter, Appendix E, p. 61), the fourth purpose listed above, 
v'hich would have required intcvs.'^iewing through the cooperation of the 
school system, var. delett?d from the study. V/ithout the r?anction of the 
.school system-, it vf.-)-: not even possible to z^t nil adm5,n?,Gtratora to 
cooperate in filliup. out a quection"ir.?.rc to r.trrly ndminlntrative viev»- 
points toward .'speech educatloiia 

For those to.icliors of speecli-reln ted courset; in ~:chools other than 
metropolitan Orriaha. the content of courser> vn;. viot of ^rcat interest; 
the focur remained on the -uallf icntions and bnc'-.^'^.round of thor.e teachinr, 
speoch-rolated courses. Tho purpose of the outfJtate survey wa'^ to .nnsv'cr 
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the following questions: 

1. To what extent are courses in speech fundamentals, oral English, 

drama and debate being taught outside of metropolitan Omaha in 

the secondary schools of Nebraska? 
2« What are the academic backgrounds and speech-related experiences 

of those teaching speech -related courses with respect to: 

a. Number of undergraduate and graduate course credits in 
speech and dramr? 

b. The areas in which course credits in speech and drama were 
taken? 

c. The highest academic degree completed and in progress? 

d. The time period in which most of the course v^ork in speech 
and drama vas taken? 

e. The major and minor teaching fields in which they are 
certified? 

f. Extra-curricular spcech-^elated activities in which they 
participated in college? 

g. Membership in speech and drama organizations at the national, 
regional, and state levels? 

3. What are the perceptions of teachers of speech -related courses 
concerning procedures that could be implemented to improve speech 
education in their districts and in the State of Nebraska? • 

Procedures 

The procedure3 employed to seek answers to the questions in the fore- 
going section v>ere primarily two sur'^^ey questionnaires (mail) designed to 
yield data which could be tabulated by computer (see Appendix p. 49). 
Several open-ended questions were designed for content analysis of responses. 

ERIC 
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Originally it was thought that interviews would be utilized to seek 
further data from school administrators, but due to prcblems explained 
earlier, this phase of the study was not possible. 

The teachers surveyed in the questionnaire for metropolitan Omaha 
were those supposed to be teaching speech, drama, debate or oral English 
in the secondary schools of the Omaha Public School District, District 
66-^, Bellevue, Millard, Papillion, Elkhorn, Ralston, and the Archdiocese 
of Omaha. 

It was impossible to discover the names of those teaching specifi- 
cally speech-related courses from the Boards of Education; since, at the 
time, speech t'as not listed as a separate subject, but was taught within 
English departments. Also, since the Omaha Board of Education was not 
supporting the study, it was not possible to obtain from them an up-to- 
date list of English teachers from their schools. Thus a list of English 
teachers in junior and senior high schools was compiled from the Omaha 
school directory for 1969. In addition, a list of teachers of English 
was supplied by the Bellevue School System and the two speech teachers 
at District 66. A list of secondary schools and principals was supplied 
by the Office of Education of the Archdiocese of Omaha and added to those 
secondary schools known in Millard, Ralston, Papillion and Elkhorn. In 
addition, a questionnaire was sent addressed to the Chairman of the English 
Department at each of the schccl ? listed, e:ccept the parochial schools. 
For the parochial schools, the questionnaire var, sent to the principal who 
was asked to distribute it to the appropriate teacher in his school. In 

through a clerical error, teachers in District 66 received the shorter 
questionnaire form for the ouU^watc survey, but data Is included with 
Omaha data where possible. 

ER?C 
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casec outside of the Omaha district where teachers' names vera not kno^»>n, 
Chairmen of the English Departments were sent the questionnaires and 
asked to distribute them to the appropriate teachors. 

Thus every effort was made to reach all teachers who were possibly 
teaching speech -related subjects in the secondary schools of metropolitan 
Omaha. Using the available sources, a total of 204 questionnaires with a 
self -addressed return envelope was sent through the mail at the end of the 
1969 school year in June to 43 schools in the metropolitan Omaha area, 
(see Appendix F, p. 62 for list of schools contacted and number of 
questionnaires sent to each.) 

The cover letter explaining the questionnaire (sec Appendix A, p. 48) 
was sent with the letterhead and under the sponsorship of the Nebraska 
Speech Association, which presumably did not need the Board of Education 
support. The UNO sponsorship could not be used since the Board of Edu- 
cation had not authorized the study for the university. 

Those not teaching speech- related courses were asked in th© cover 
letter to ignore the questionnaire or to send it on to a more appropriate 
teacher. 

An initial return from metropolitan Omaha v>as 46 questionnaires plus 
four from respondents who received the short form sent out ctdte. Through 
follow-up letters and phone calls, another 10 questionnaires were returned 
by the end of the summer of 1969. Of these 60 responses, 13 had to be 
discarded, since they were not teaching speech-related courses, but had 
filled out a portion of the questionnaire any;?ay. Thus the total of 
usable questionnaire recponses from metropolitan Omaha was 47 (see Appen- 
dix F, p. 62) for those schools from which responses were utilized. 

In order to answer the nuostions previously listed for those teachers 
outside of metropolitan Omaha in Nebraslra, a shorter questionnaire (sec 
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Appendix 0, p. 60) of ten questions was devised omitting primarily the 
specific information concerning courses. For this survey, it was impos- 
sible, due to turnover of teachers, to obtain from the State Department of 
Education an up-to-date list of secondary teachers of speech -related 
courses. Thus the 1969 Nebraska School Activities Handbook^ was used to 
obtain a listing of secondary schools (300) in Nebraska other than those 
listed in metropolitan Omaha. Questionnaires were addressed to the 
teacher of speech^ drama, and oral English in that school. Two question- 
naires were included in each envelope along with a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Dr. Barbara Brllhart, and the recipient asked to pass it along 
to the appropriate person. Presumably the principal would need to make 
the appropriate decision initially as to whom his teacher of speech, drama,* 
or oral English v^as. 

The one -page comv^ressed version of the Omaha area questionnaire was 
devised since it was thoup.ht by members of the Nebraska Speech Association 
Coramittee on Accreditation that a greater nurp^er of teachers would respond 
to it than to the longer questionnaire. A total of 188 of the 300 was 
received; a response which bore out the thinking of the committee. 

It was originally thought that data would be tabulated by computer 
and cross tabulations run among variables in the Omaha study* However, 
with so small a re.^ponse, a small n was produced for each cell when the 
chi-SQuare test was applied for contingency co-ef f iclentSo Collapsing 
the cells resulted in categories that were not very meaningful for analysis 
of the data. Computer time at UNO wa? very scarce at the time; and after 
initial cross tabulations for some of the qven*:5cn9 were obtained, }v. was 

•^ Nebra s ka Scho ol ActivjJ:le8 Handbo ok 1969 , Nebraska School Activities 
Association, Zib N. ITtTPStreet, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 
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decided that statistical analysis was neither feasible nor necessary^ 
Thus frequencies and percentages are reported for all of the responses 
In the questionnaires and relationships among variables discussed where 
they are apparent • 



II 

RESULtS 

Of the 204 questionnaires sent seeking information from speech 
teachers in metropolitan Omaha, 60 v»ere retiurned, of vJhich 47 v^ere 
definitely from those teaching speech -related courses and v»ere, there- 
fore, usable. Thirty-three usable responses in Omaha t-^ere from high 
schools and 14 from junior high schcols (see A.ppendix F,p 52 for list of 
schools). Many of the outstate schools wero combination senior and 
junior high schools and were not differentiated. Of. the 300 shorter 
questionnaires sent to teachers in Nebraska (other than Omaha), 188 ^-^ere 
returned by teachers indicating that they definitely taught speech-related 
courses. Where questions for the tvJo questionnaires v»cre similar or 
identical, data are reported together in the sections below. 

Tear-hcr Preparatlcn 

Questions in both surveys sought information on couroe credits in 

speech and drama taken by teachers, degree and major nrepnration, and 

speech- related activities participated in while in college. Data will 

be reported for each of the questions* 

1. Ho*' many course credits in speech and drama have you had 
(undergra duat e an d g ra'Guat"eT? 

As seen in Table 1^ of the 47 Onaha teachers, 16 or 34% had 12 or 

fewer undergraduate credits in speech or drama, -'hile 20 or 437o had the 

31 or more credits required for most minors or in some institutions a 

major in speech. Also 10 or lYL had 6 or fc:'cr credits. Of the 188 
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TABLE 1 



COURSE CREDITS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA EARNED BY 
NEBR;\SK.\ TEACHERS OF -SPEECH- RELATED COURSES 



i 

\ 

1 




Undergraduate 






Graduate 




Credits i 


Omaha 
(N = 47) 


Outstate Total 
(N = 188) (N = 235) 


Omaha 
(N = 47) 


Outstate 
(N = 183) 




Total 
(N = 235) 


0- 6 


10 


38 


48 


12 


43 


55 


7-12 


6 


18 


24 


i 


16 


20 


13-18 


3 


25 


28 


f 

] 4 


9 


13 


19-24 


Z 


23 


25 


: 1 


2 


3 


25-30 


4 


27 


31 


; 0 


5 


5 


30-35 


4 


14 


18 


1 

2 


4 


6 


over 35 


16 


37 


53 


■ 4 


8 


12 


did not answer 


2 


7 


9 


20 


99 


119 



outstate respondents, 5b or 30% had 12 or fev^er undersrnduate credits, 
vhile 51 or 277o had 30 or more> but 38 or 20% had 6 or fewer credits. 
Thus of the 235 ref pondcvit-:, 31% o:: 72 tciachorc hnd 12 or fcvJer v^peech 
credits, vith 48 or 20:'. having 6 or fev^er credits. Presumably these 
numbers having'; 6 or fet-^er are even greater since 9 did not ansver the 
quei^tioa. Of the 235, 71 or 307* had 31 or more credits v'ith 53 or 237* 
having 35 or more credits. Thus of the total, there v'ore only 10% more 
;^ith enough credits to constitute a speech major or min^r than there 
vere of those having fev> or no credits in speech or drama. 

Also seen in Table 1 is the number of graduate credits taken by 
teacb.ors vho responded in tb'^ field of speech and drama. Of the 47 
Omaha teachers, only 6 or 13% had 30 or more graduate credits, v'hile 
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12 or 26% had 0-6» Of the 188 outstate teachers, 12 or 67o had 30 or 
more credits and 43 or 23% had 0-6. Thus of the total of 235 teachers, 
55 or 237. had 0-6 graduate speech credits, vhile 18 or 8% had 30 or more. 
Of the 235, 119 or 5T/o did not answer the question, further increasing 
the probability that the number of respondents having none or few 
graduate credits in speech and drama is far greater than indicated. 

2. In which of the fo lloyying areas have you taken c ourses^ ( under 
graduate or graduate)? 

The list of options given to the Omaha teachers '.^as much more 
specific and numerous than that given to tho outstate teachers (see 
questionnaires, Appendi:: B, p. ^<))m Thus the data are discussed sepa- 
rately and presented in separate tables.^ 

As seen in Table 2, 34 of 43 respondents had a course in speech 
fundamentals, v^hile 30 had a course in public speaking, indicating that 
at least 9 of those teaching speech -related courses in metropolitan 
Omaha had never had a course in either of these areas. Over half had 
had courses in play production (23) and oral Interpretation (28). Over 
one-third had taken courses in communication theory, debate, directing, 
history of speech education, persuasion, speech rnethods- stagecraft and 
voice and phonetics. Most significant is that of 48 respondents teaching 
speech related courses, 27 or 647o hr.d never had a courcs In methods of 
teaching speech. 

On the gradua'ce level, the courses most frequently mentioned in the 
Omaha area, although there /ore fevj v^ho had taken them, '.^^ere communication 
theory (6), play production (7), and persuasion (6). 

^h e data for four Omaha teachorr* vho answered the short questionnaire 
could not be included here, thus W is reduced t;o 43. 
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TABLE 2 

AREAS IN VmiCH OMAHA RESPONDENTS (N = 43) TOOK 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE SPEECH COURSES 

Area Undergraduate j Graduate 



Acting ' 1 


14 


i 1 


Broadcasting 


14 


2 


Choral Speaking 


7 


2 


Communication Theory 


15 


6 


Costuming 


9 


0 


Debate 


17 


4 


Directing for Theatre 


19 


4 


General Ssaantica 


5 


1 


Group Discussion 


13 


1 


History of Public Address 


12 


4 


History of Speech Education 


16 


3 


Lighting 


10 


2 


Oral Interpretation 


28 


2 


Play Production 


23 


7 


Persuasion 


14 


6 


Public Speaking 


30 


4 


Scene Design 


9 


2 


Speech Fundamentals 


34 


0 


Speech Methods 


16 


3 


Speech Therapy 


6 


0 


Stagecraft 


15 


2 


Voice and Phonetics 


19 


0 
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As seen in Table 3, of the 188 out state respondents,pl75 or 937o 

/ 

had taken course ;'ork in fundamentals and public speaking; significantly 
77o had never had a course in this area. The next category most fre- 
quently checked in the undergraduate course area v'as theatre v>ith 126 
people or 67% having had course work. In speech education, 99 or 537o 
had course vork; 69 or 37% had work in oral interpretation and 39 or 21% 
had work in debate. A small percent had work in radio-TV (67o) and speech 
therapy (57o). 

On the graduate level, 33 or 18% had work in theatre. 25 or 137o in 
speech education, 18 or 10% in fundamentals and public speaking, 14 or 
77o in debate or forensics and 12 or 6% in oral interpretation. It is 

interesting to note that over t'^ice as many respondents have taken 

t- 

graduate work in theatre as in debate, r^lecting the programs offered in 
the secondary schools In speech. 

TABLi: 3 

AREAS IN WHICH NI::BRA5;KA (OUTSTATd) :>ESP0N:)I:;NT3 (N = 188) TOOK 
UN!M':RGIli\DUATi: AND GRADUATE SP.'^KH COURSES 



Under- % of % of 

graduate Total Graduate Total 



Theatre 


126 


67 


33 


18 


Fundamenta3.fi b- Public Speaking 


175 


93 


18 


10 


Debate (or Forensics) 


39 


21 


14 


7 


Speech Education 


99 


53 


25 


13 


Oral Interpretation 


69 


37 


12 


6 


Other : 

Radio and TV 


U 


6 






Speech Therapy 


10 


5 
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3. Uhat is the highest degr ee vhic h yo u have com pleted ? (Also 
^.'hat degrees, if any, are^in progresn?)" 

Ar seen in Table 4, the highest degree completed for 77% (36) of the 
Omaha respondents v^as the bachelor's, and for 237^ (II) the master's. 
Two percent (1) had a bachelor's in progress (presumably a second degree), 
vJhile 387o (18) had master's in progress, 2 had a Ph.D. in progress, and' 
1 had an education specialist's degree in progress. 

For the outstate respondent?, 707o (132) had completed bachelor's 
degrees as their highest degree and 297o (54) had completed master's 
degrees. Thirty-four percent (64) had a macter'n in orogress, and 3 
did not ansv^er the question. 



TA3L2 4 

HIGHIilST DEGRLiiIS COIIPLETE J AMO IN PROGPvESG BY 
NiiBPASKA TEACHERS 07 SPEECH 



Oraaha * Outstate 
(H = 47) (M = 18G) 



Tctal 
(N = 235) 





Total 




Total 


/o 


: Total 


7o 


Bachelor's Highest 


36 


77 


132 


70 


168 


71 


Master' s Highest 


11 




54 ■ 




■ 65 


28 


Bachelor's in Progress 




n I 

i 






1 


.04 


Master' 3 in Progress 


13 




64 


34 


82 


35 


Education vSpccialist in Progress 


1 








1 


.04 


Ph.D, in Progresr. 


2 


4 ! 






o 


.01 


No Ansver 










3 


.01 



*It v^as not possible in the outstate survey to kno;» the answer to 
this, since respondents vere merely asked to indicate v^hether they 'i^ere 
•••orking on a master's degree* 

**Since the respondeat indir.p.tcd both coniplotlon of r-or;ree and t-orking 
on 13. S., it is assuiaed tlrit he is -working on a second bachelor's degree, 
presumably for teacher crrtif ication. 
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Of the total of 235 respondents, 727o (168) had the bachelor's degree 
as their highest degree, v'hile 287o (65) had the master's as the highest. 
Thirty-five percent (82) '/ere ;Jorking on a master* s degree and 2 percent 
on higher degrees. 

4. t^Hiere did you earn your highest degree ? 

Only the Omaha questionnaire and not the outstate study included 
this question. Responses indicated that most (13) of the teachers had 
earned degrees at institutions outside of Nebraiska; those mentioned vere 
University of Denver, University of Southern California, Foatbonne College 
(St. Louis), University of Oklahoma, Ball State (Ntincie, Indiana), College 
of the Holy Names (Oakland, California), Nev Me>:ico Highlands University, 
University of Chicago, Dakota l/esloyan University (Mitchell, South Dakota), 
Ottawa University (Ottav^a, Kansas), University of South Dakota, Coe 
College. 

Eleven earned their highest degrees at UNO, 9 at the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln and 2 at Cre?,ghton. Another 9 respondents earned 
their highest degrees at other Nebraska colleges or universities; those 
mentioned vere: Kearney State College, IJayne .State College, ColJogc of 
St. Mary, Duchesne, Peru State College,^ and Ha:;tingG Collego. 

5. During -v^hich time per iod x -'ar^ mo st of your cour-ire v^or k i n speech 
and drama ta!;en ? 

As seen in Table 5, most of the respondents (110) or a little less 
than half of the total responuent'^ from the tvo surveys, took their vork 
in speech and drama bet'-^cea the ycarr. of 1966-1970. Ilovover, of chat 
total (96) vere in the outstnte f;urvcy, since only 14 from the O'.naha 
j^urvey checked that time sp-in. Most reppondents (2m.) or slightly leob 
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TABLE 5 

TIME PERIOD DURING U^IICH MOST OF 
THE COURSE IJORK IN SPIISCll AND J)R!\l±k 
VJAS TAKEN BY TEACHERS OF SPEECH 





Omaha 
(N = 47) 


Outstate 
(N = 188) 




Total 
(N = 235) 


Before 1935 


2 


3 




5 


1936-1945 


1 


13 




14 




7 


19 




26 


1956-1965 


24 


57 




81 


1966-1970 




96 




110 


than half in the Omaha 


. survey took the 


lir work between 


1956-1965 


; of the 


outstate teachers, 57 


took their vork 


during this time 


period. 


Only 



ixve of the total respondents took their work before 1935, 14 between 
1936-1945 and 26 between 1946 and 1955. Thus BTA of the respondents took 
their work in speech and drama within the last 14 years. 

6. How many speech institutes or in- service tea cher train ing pr ograms 
in speech and/or^rama baTo yo u a Ltcr .ae drTihcp. th e z gJI^P/^* ^ j^^^Q J^l ^ 
your hi-^he at a c ademic cl e g r e e ; 

This c/uestion was asked only in the Oiraha r-urvey. Responses indicated 

that 28 of 43 respondents or 6573 had attended no institutes or p7:ograms 

nince completion of their degree, 9 had attended 1 or 2, 2 had attended 

3-5, 1 had attended 7-10 and 1 had attended more than 10. It is interest- 

ing to note that the 27 respondents who had attended no programs Included 

all of those v4io had 0-6 crodits in speech and most of those who had 7-12 

credits. Of the 9 attending 1-2 'Workshops, all had had over 25 credits of 

speech on the undergraduate level (6 having had over 35 credits) and two had 
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graduate ^.'ork In speech In addition* For the person having attended 3-6 
v^orkshops, and the one having attended mr^ro than 10, each had at least 
30 undergraduate credits and over 35 graduate credit!? in speech and/or 
drama. The person vho had attended 7-10 workshops had 7-12 undergraduate 
credits and 7-12 graduate credits in speech. Although there were 5 people 
vith over 35 speech credits who had never attended a workshop, the pattern 
of responses indicated that those having many speech credits tend to go to 
workshops and programs in speech, vhile those Itaving nono or fe-' credits 
(and '.'ho are teaching speech) do not attend. 

7. I^at is t^e jnaJ__or_tea£hJj^^^^ 
the Stat e of Nebraska ? 

8. In what other fiel ds, if any, are you cer tified by the State o f 
liebrarka? " 

The data relating to these questions are presented in Table 6, where 
it is seen that of the total of 235 respondents teaching speech-related 
courses, 92 were certified in speech a major field and 16 ci^ a minor 
field, totalling 108 or 467o vho v^ere certified by the State to teach 
speech. Of the 235, 128 ^ere certified in Englinh as a major field and 
24 in English as a minor field, totalling 132 or 657o '-ho -ore certified 
by the State to torxh English. In Omaha, 29 of the 47 teachers or 62% 
had speech as a major or minor field certif icntlon artr 36 ha;! En^^lish as a 
major or minor field certification. In Omaha, IS teachers or 387o had 
s-joech rirA English comhinen certif i'^.atr.on, bnt 2j ho'c^.i yv\ior hip^, school 
teachers, had neil-.her speech nor En?;lish an olthor a najc'r or minor. 
Thirty of the total 235 teachers had social studies ac a major or minor 
certification and 27 had history certification. In the outstate study, 
52 (287o) teachers had both speech and English certification, but 27 or ll7o 

ERLC 
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had neither speech nor Englir.h certification. Seventy-five or 407. were 
certified in gpeech either aa a major or minor. 



TABLE 6 

TEACHING FIELDS IN i-miCH NEBRASKA TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH V.'ERE CERTIFIED 



Field 



Omaha (N =.47) ' Outstate (N = 188) 
Major ' Minor Major Minor 



Art 

Administration 

Business 

Core 

Elaaientary 

English 

History 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Languages 

Library 

Math 

Music 

Physical Ed, 
political 3c.i, 

Reading 
"cience 

•Social Studies 

.'ipeech 

Theology 



1 
1 

23 



3 

23 



3 
2 

11 
9 
2 
1 



5 
10 
1 



3 
4 
7 
6 
2 

105 
18 
7 

4 

5 
5 
4 
5 
3 

2 
15 

69 



Total (N = 235) 
Major Minor 



13 



7 
6 



6 
4 
8 
7 
2 

128 
18 

7 



5 
5 
4 



1 

2 
18 

92 



1 
4 
3 

2 

24 
9 
2 
I 
5 
4 



2 
2 



12 
16 
I 
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9* In '.'hat s peech-related e >:tra-cvrric ular cic'^ivitiop did you 
partlcTpate in collep ^e? 

As seen in Table 7, the raoGt frequently participated in extra- 
curricular activity \^as theatre; 129 or 557p of the 235 respondents had 
participated in theatre with 103 of the 188 outGtate respondents and 26 
of the 47 Omaha respondents checkin3 this activity. Of the 235 respondents, 
84 or 367c» had participated in oral interpretation; 71 of the outstate 
respondents aud 13 of the Omaha respondents checked this activity. Only 
51 or 227a of the 235 respondents had participated in debate, 41 of these 
in the outstate group and 10 in the Omaha groupo Similar percentages 
appeared for the area of broadcasting vith 49 of the total having 
participated, an', for ppeaking contests vlrh ?1 lia-lng po''::iclpot-.Cv:. 

TA3LI:: 7 



COLLEGE 5PEE< 


;:k-relats;j extra- 


curricular 




ACTIVITIES IN 1 


;miCH RZoPONJEOTS 


PARTICIPATED 






Omaha 


<? 

Outstate 


Total 




(H = 47) 


(N = 183) 


(M = 235) 


Broadcasting 


12 


37 


49 


Debate 


10 


41 


51 


Cval Interpretation 


13 


71 


54 


S p H a king C o r 1 1 e e t ■ ; 


1?. 


35 


51 


Theatre 


"6 


ICS 


129 


Other: 








TV 


2 




2 


Choric Work 


I 




1 


Skits 


1 




1 


Children's Theatre 


1 




1 


i^one 


11 


49 


60 
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However, Df the 235, 60 or 267o had participated in no ejrtra- 
curricular speech activities; of the 188 outstate respondents, 49 or 267o 
had not participated, and in Omaha, 11 or 237o had not participated. An 
analysis of responses showed that all but two participants^ who had 
participated ia no activities had 0-6 speech credits as an undergraduate. 
An interesting aspect of the responses was that with one exception, nobody 
who had participated in theatre in the Omaha study had also participated 
in debate. Alt^>o, most of the people who had participated in broadcasting 
had also participated in theatre. 

10. Wha^l^8_yo^ age ? 

This question was asked only in the Omaha survey. Rc-ponses indicated- 
that 16 of 43 respondents v^ere 20-25; 15 were 26-35; 3 v^cro 35-42; 3 were 
43«48; 1 was 49--55 and 4 were over 55. One respondent did not answer 
the question. These responses Indicate that 31 of the 43 respondouts or 
727o were between the ajjey of 20 and 35. 

11. To what speech-related orpanizations do yo u belong ? 

As seen in Table 8, only 18 of 235 respondents teaching speech related 
courses belong to the n&tional speech a*^sociat:ion, 3pr.ecV. Communication 
Association (formerly opeoch Association of America); of these, 8 are in 
the Omaha area, iiiven fever (3 of 235) belong to the a-^sociation for the 
midwest r'jgion, Gentrcil fJtntes Speech Association. Ilovever, of the 235, 
7? were members of the Nebra.^ka Speech A:?sociatlon, but only 11 of the 47 
Omaha teachers or 237o vere members. Othar memborship:;^ fr.;n) the to':al of, 
235 include the American }:ducotional Theatre Association (9), the National 
Forensic League (11), the American Film Institue (1) and the National 
Catholic Theatre Assoc! ition (2). 
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TABLE 8 



SPEECH-RELATED ORGANIZATIONS OF miCE RESPONDENTS WERE MEMBERS 



Omaha 


Outstate 


Total 




= ^ / J 


V IN — i.oo / 




Speech Communication Assoc. 










8 


10 


18 


uenutaj. ouaues opeecn fvssoc* 


2 


1 


3 


Nebraska Speech Assoc. 


11 


61 


72 


American Educational Theatre Assoc. 




9 


9 


National Forensic League 


9 


2 


11 


American Forensic Association 


2 




2 


American Film Institute 


1 




1 


National Catholic Theatre Assoc. 


2 




2 



Those in the Omaha survey were asked whether they would be interested 
in joining an Omaha Speech Association if one were organized. To this 15 
of 43 responded »'yes/' 14 "no," and 10 "not sure." 

Content and Characteristics of Courses 
Both surveys asked respondents to indicate which speech-related 
courses they were currently teaching and whether it was required or an 
elective. The Omaha survey went on to ask for specific information on 
course content and activities. 

General Information . A question asked on both surveys was which of the 
following courses the respondents were teaching during this academic year: 
debate y dramatics, fundamentals of speech, oral English and others. As 
seen in Table 9, 149 of the 188 outstate respondents were teaching 
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fundamentals courses, 53 of which were required; 87 were teaching 
dramatics and 29 debate, none of which v^ere required courses; 30 were 
teaching oral English, 9 of which were required and 26 were teaching 
English, 10 of which were required. 

In the Omaha study, as seen in Table 9, of the 47 respondents, 12 
were teaching debate, none of which were required courses, 16 were teach- 
ing dramatics, none of which were required 26 were teaching fundamentals, 
10 of which were required, 24 were teaching oral English, 20 of which 
were required, 6 were teaching required English courses and 1 a required 
humanities course . 

tablh: 9 



SPEECH-RELATED COURSES TAUGHT BY REJPONDEOTS DURI!>JG 1970 
AND NUMBER ^miCH ARE REQUIRED OF STUDENTS 





Outstate 
Taught 


(N = 188) 
Required 


Omaha (N 
Taught 


r-. 47) 

Required 


Debate 


1 29 




12 




Dramatics 


I 

87 




16 

■ 




Fundamentals 


149 


■ 53 


26 j 


11 


Oral English 


30 


9 


24 i 

1 

! 


20 


English 


26 


10 


6 


6 


Humanities 






1 


1 


Total 


321 


72 


85 


38 



The Omaha questionnaire provided a section to be answered for each 
area in which the respondent was teaching a course in fundamentals, oral 
English, debate or drama. Table 10 provides a comparative summary of the 
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characteristics of these courses for 43 respondents with respect to 
enrollment, course length and grade level, and vill be referred to in the 
separate sections in which each type of course is discussed. 
Funda mentals Courses . Tventy-four of the 43 respondents reported that 
they were teaching courses in speech fundamentals. Of the 24, lO 
reported that their course was required of all students and 14 reported 
that they were electives. Most of the courses (16) meet 5 times per 
week; others met anywhere from once a week to four times per week. 
Eleven met for one term, 12 for two terms and one was apparently a 
special short course* 

Most of the fundamentals courses were offered at more than one grade 
level» There were junior high courses mostly offered at the ninth grade 
level (14), but one offered at grade 7 and 2 at grade 8. In senior high, 
14 were offered at grade 10 and 10 each at grade 11 and 12. Enrollment of 
these courses varied anywhere from 10 to over 35, but the most frequent 
number was 8. 

Table 11 presents respondents (24) rankings of 8 speech concepts 
with respect to the amounf of emphasis given to them in the fundamentals 
course. The concept most frequently given the rank of 1 (7) or 2(6) was 
that of ''delivery," then ''organization'' with 4 ranking it 1 and 6 ranking 
it 2. The concepts most frequently ranked 7 and 8 by a total of 9 and 8 
respondents were audience adaptation and audience analysis, respectively. 
Listening skill training was given moderately ranked emphasis by most 
respondents. 

As seen in Table 12, textbooks used in fundamentals courses varied 
greatly, the most frequently mentioned on (6) being the Nev^ A.merlcan 
Sp eech by Hedde and Brigance. 

ERLC 
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TABLi: 10 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SPEECH-RELATED COURSES TAUGHT 
IN OMAHA WITH RESPECT TO ENROLU-IENT, 
LENGTH OF TLME, AND GRADE LEVEL 





Fundamentals 


1 

! Oral English 


Debat': 


Drama 




^ O /. \ 

(N = 24) 




^IN — 7 J 




Required of All 


10 




— 




Elective 


14 


2 


9 


15 


Required for College 




2 






Meets: 










unce a weeK 


1 


~" 


1 




Tv^ice ci veek 








2 


Three times a veek 


4 






3 


Four times a veek 


2 




1 


1 


Five times a veek 


1 

io 




7 


8 


Meets: 










One term 


11 


9 




5 


Tv'o terms 


12 


14 


8 


9 


Other 


1 


JL 


1 


mm 


Grade Levels: 










7 


1 





1 


— 


8 


2 


1 


1 




9 


14 


12 


5 


7 


10 


14 


8 


o 

8 


8 


11 


10 


2 


8 


10 


12 


10 


1 


8 


11 


Enrollment: 










10-15 


3 




5 


3 


16-20 


4 


1 


2 


1 


21-25 


4 


3 




3 


26-30 


8 


3 


T 


2 


31-35 


3 


8 




4 


Over 35 


2 


9 


1 


1 
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TABLE 11 



COMPARISONS OF RANKINGS OF CONCEPTS TAUGHT 
IN FUNDAl^liilNTALS (F) 0R.\L ENGLISH (OE) CLASSES 
ON THE BASIS OF COURSE EMPIIASIS 



RAi^IKS 
2 3 



8 



Concept 



F OEi! F 02 - F OE =^ F OI') 



Audience 

1. Adaptation 

Audience 

2. Analysis 

Body 

3. Movement 

Communication 

4. Theory 

Content cf 

5. Speech 

Delivery 
Voice and 

6. Articulation 



7, 
8, 



2!i 2 



I 'l 4 

■I 



1 1 1 



1 1 3 



■t 
2 i 



F O;^ ! F OE I F OiiV F OS F OE 



3 : 2 2! 5i 4 3i 5 3 



: 3! 2 ^'4 I 3 2! 4] 5 4[ 3 2 '.- ; - 



i 1 "3 i 1 



i : i ■! 

! I : I '1 

2i 2 il i 5 6' 3 ' 3 



3 1 



2i 5 11 i: 2; 1 -i: 4 1 



9 4 i 6 7 ■ 3 V 



3 1 4 



71 5 : 6 • 8 



3:64- 2 



- 1 - 1 - - - 



Listening , ^ ^ ■ ^ , - 

Skill Trr.ining l! 2 3 2 3 > 2 7 5 5 5 1 - 5 -i 1 3 - - 



Organization 4; 56 6 263 3 3 

. _ - 1 - - - - 



4 1 



_ 1 . - - 



9. Othe -: 

Interpretation 



Semantics 



1 - 



Table 13 shows the activities derived from those checked in question 
17 as being included in the f undii.raentals course. Over three-fourths of 
the courses included activities in conversational speaking (19), group 
discussion (21), oral interpretation (20), and public speaking (23). 
Hovever, it is interesting to note that not all of the fundamentals courses 
did include these activities. 
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TABLE 12 

TEXTS USED FUNDAMENTALS AND 
ORAL ENGLISH CLASSES IN OILAHA 



Fundamentals 

Text (N = 24) 

Adventures in Appreciation 

Adventures in Reading 

Art of Speaking 3 

Ease of Speaking 2 
Grammar Usage 

Grammar Style & Usage — 

Kodern Grammar Composition — 

Modern Speech 1 

Nebraska Curriculum for 

Project English 1 

New American Speech 6 

Ovm Syllabus ^ 

The Play 1 

Play Production 1 

Principles & Types of Speech 2 

Principles of Speaking 1 

Public Speaking — 

Spoak Up 2 

Speech Fundamentals — 

Speech—A High School Course 1 

Speoch in Action 3 

Speech in American Society 1 

None 5 

No Answer ^ 
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TABLE 13 

ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN FUNDAMENTALS AND 
ORAL ENGLISH CLASSES IN OMAHA 





Fundamentals 
(N = 24) 


Oral English 
(N = 24) 


Conversational speaking 


19 


16 


Dramatics 


11 


10 


Group Discussion 


21 


23 


Manuscript Speaking 


5 


8 


Oral Interpretation 


20 


16 


Phonetic Transcription 


5 


3 


Public Speaking 


23 


19 


Other: 

Story telling 
Written evaluations 
Parliamentary procedure 
Pantomimo 

Reading and v?riting 

Debate 

TV 


4 


1 

1 
1 



Oral English Courses « Those respondents vtho filled out a section for a 
course in oral English (24) .-pent v»idely varying amounts of time on 
speaking activities, based on responses to question 24 of the question- 
naire; 5 spent 1-10%; 6 spent ll-257o; 5 spent 26- 507o; 3 spent 5I-757o; and 
5 spent 76-100/'o* In the canes '.'here a person certified In speech v»as 
teaching the course, a greater percentage of time v^as spent on spoaking 
activities, vJith the exceptions of 3 respondents who were teaching both 
fundamentals and oral English. In these cases, a distinction appeared 
to be made betv^een oral English and speech courses (fundamentals and debate), 
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that they were also teaching, since lesser amounts of time appeared to be 
spent on speaking in their oral English classes th<tin in their speech classes 

As seen in Table 10, of the 24 courses described, 20 ^^^ere required, 
24 met five times per veok, 14 of these for tv?o terms, 9 for one term, 
12 vere taught at grade 9, 8 at grade 10, and the others at other grade 
levels except 7. On the whole, enrollments appear to be higher than for 
the fundamental! courses, 15 having over 31 students. In Table 11, it is 
seen that the concepts emphasized are somev^hat, but not drastically^ 
different from those emphasized in speech fundamentals classes. The con- 
cept most frequently ranked number 1 (9) was ^'content of speeches," number 
2 was "delivery*' (8), and the third most heavily ranked concept for ranks 
1 and 2 (11) was "organisation." Since not all of the respondents completed 
all of the rankings, it was difficult to tell which ones received the least 
amount of emphasis. 

As seen in Table 12, a frequently mentioned te7<t (5) as in the case 
of the fundamentals courses was N ew Ame ri can Speech , but unlike fundamentals 
courses, five mentioned Adventures in Reading and several mentioned the use 
of grammar te:<ts. 

In Table 13, it is seen that the activities included in the oral 
English classes are similar to those included in the fundamentals classes, 
with at least two-thirds including conversational speaking, group discussion 
and public speaking. Vlith tho ey:ceptions of grovp discussion and manuscript 
speaking, more of the fundamentals courses include more of the speaking 
activities. In addition, it should be noted that there were at least 
five courses in oral English viiich include no public speaking and eight 
which include no conversational speaking. 
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Debate , Questions 33-40 dealt v?ith descriptions of debate courses and 
v'ere ansv?ered by 9 of the 43 respondents. As seen in Table 10, all of 
the 9 v'ere elective courses and seven met five times per v^eek, vhile one 
met once a veek and one, four times a veek. Eight met for tvJo terms and 
one met on Saturday mornings. 

Eight of the courses vere for grades 10-12, while five were for 
grade 9 and one for grades 7-8. Course enrollments varied, but most (15) 
were in the category of 10-15 students « 

A variety of te>:ts v.*ere mentioned, four of v^hich were specifically 
debate texts: St rategic D ebat e, D ebater' s Guide ^, Competi tive Debate , and 
Argu mentation and Debate . 

Seven of the respondentn said they coached a debate team for the 
school* vhile tvo did no^ answer the question. 



TABL?, 14 

RANKINGS ACCCRJING TO DZGREE OF EMPHACI3 
OF CONCEPTS TAUGHT IN DEBATE COURSES (N = 9^0 IN OliAHA 
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As seen in Table L4, the concept or activity most frequentl y (4 ) 



receiving the rank of 1 in course emphasis was "principles of tournament 
debate"; the ranV of 2 (3) '.'as "practice for tournaments." At the loafer 
ranks were "audience raction debating" and "cross examination." Several 
of the respondents did not rank several of the concepts. 



TABLE 15 

RANiaNGS ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF EMP1L\3I3 OF . 
COnCZPTS TAUOra in [)RM-U\ courses (N ^. 14) IN OrLMIA 



Concept 



1. Acting 

2. Costume Deoign 

3. Directing 

4. Dram?.tlc Theory 

5. History of Theatre 

6. Lighting 

7. Make -up 

8. Play Prorluction 

9. Play Reading 
Scene Dcnign 
[let Con.'^truction 



10. 



n. 



I 
1 

1 
1 

5 

1 
1 



3 
1 

1 

2 



Frequency of Ranks ' . 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 



1 
1 



3 
1 



1 2 



1 : - 
1 ■ 1 
1 



2 : 



l-i si" of the car-OS vharG debate i-'acy t.nu5bt5 the teacher had had 
ever 35 crsclitf; of speech on the undergraduate level Including a course 
in debate. In three cases, the teacher?5 had had 7-12 credits of under- 
graduate sponch, but t'.io of them had hnd a course in debate and some 
graduate vork in speech. 
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Dramatics, Questions 41-48 of the querstionn^ire pertained to courses in 
5 

drama. As seen in Table 10, 14 of the respondents reported teaching some 
form of dramatics course, all of which were electlves* Nine of the courses 
met for tvo terms and 'five for one term vith eight meeting five times per 
"oek and the othercj varyinj^ from tvo times to four times per v^cek. Seven 
vnvo offered at gra<^^ 9^ eight at grade 10, ten nt ^,vade 11 and eleven 
at i^rade 12« Averap^e enrollments varied throughout the categories from 
10 to over 35 -students, Tho number of schcol productions personally directed 
by tho respondents varied from none (2) to more than four (1). The tex^:s 
used for courses lOere drama oriented texts, except for t''0, each mentioned 
once, which vere speech texts* 

As <^een in Table 13, concept.-: ranked fir'^-t most frernently v^ere 
pr.t5.nrr and play production, bnt other aspect? in oomc cour^^es vere ranked 
t'ir''>t depGnding upon the nature of the cour'^c ('^cone do:o5,n^^ -'n a strgo- 
craft course, for example) « Since respondents did not al''ays include all 
of t'.c concepts in their r.nrikini?;s . it ^v?.r■\ dirff-cvlr. to rrj-ke maningful 
comparisons at the ranks in v^hich concepts received least emphasis, 

ATI of the teachers of drama courses, except one, had had a major 
ov ndnor in speech vhich included undergraduate ('.our::os In theatre, 

Recoramendntlons for Improve n'-^nt in Speech liidncation 
This -section will deal primarily v?ith those f:ucstionr. in both 
'vitrvoyn v'hich g-n^'e Information on '-'hat teachers felt they needed personally 
to helv' thein de?J. v/ith their tcadiing of -speech and those '.'»hich dealt vith 
r-i CTTnnondatfrv:; for improvcrnent of ' peach education in gcnernj.. Data from 

•'I-.-vtr: that clerical error in quests onnair'^. :: c*;o'ii: ^* ; * '.'.- e -'luostions, 
so that quL^-^tions 50-54 of the questionnaire are superfluous. 
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each of the surveys will be discussed separately, since much more is 
available from the Omaha survey. 

Omaha Survey , Question 12 in the Omaha survey asked people to check 
statements ^•Jhich represented their needs in relation to speech teaching. 
Of the 43 respond'ents, four (vho had speech certification), checked that 
they were currently enrolled in a degree program emphasizing speech. Nine 
or 197o of the respc idents (five who had speech certification) said they 
vould like* to take further vork in speech for degree credit. Seven (six 
having English, but not speech certification) checked that they would like 
further work in speech, but not necessarily for credit. Fourteen or 30% 
said that they v»ould like in-service training in speech teaching (eight had 
English certification and six had speech certification). Seven (six with 
English certification and one with speech certification) checked "I am 
familiar with the programs in speech available to teachers in nearby 
universities, but do not v»ish to enroll." "I am not familiar with the 
programs in speech available to teachers in nearby universities and would 
like further information," was checked by six people (four with English 
certification and two with speech certification). Seven people, Jive with 
English and two with speech certification) checked "I am not familiar with 
the programs in speech available to teachers in nearby universities and 
do not '»ish any further information." 

Under "Improvement Suggestions," questions 55 and 56, respondents 
vere asked to check statements representing their feelings about speech 
in the high school curriculum. Of the 43 respondents, 35 or 81% felt 
that "separate department.^ of speech should be established in senior and 
junior high schools," while six or 14% felt that "speech should be 
administered through the English departments of senior and junior high 
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schools. TvJo did not ansvJer the questions. 

In response to question 56, 21 or 497. felt that "speech should be 
required In high school for all students," vhile 20 or 47% felt that 
"speech should be required in junior high school and again In high school 
for all students." Three felt that speech should be an elective in both 
junior and senior high schools; three felt it should be an elective only 
in the junior high; and four felt it should be an elective only in the 
senior high school. 

Respondents ^.»ere asked in question 57 to indicate: "During your 
career in the Omaha area, approximately how many student teachers have 
you supervised in the courses you have described?" In c;uestion 58 they 
^^ere asked: "Vihat deficiencies, if any, have you seen in the student 
teachers you have supervised in speech?" Results indicated that 15 or 
357q had never had any student teachers; 12 or 287o had had 1-3; 9 or 217q 
had had 4-7; 3 or 77o had had 8-11; 2 or 5% had had 12-15 and 2 had had 
over 15 student teachers in speech. 

In answer to Question 58, respondents indicated that the major 
problor-.s vith student teachers vere lack of ability to relate to pupils, 
either over- or under-estimating their pupils' ^jbilitles, poor diction 
or overabundant use of slang. Mentioned by several v»as inadequate back- 
ground in drama vhen students were being thrown into situations where they 
rere being asked to direct plays. Also mentioned vaa difficulty in 
establishing classroom control and in reaching pupils on a personal level. 

Question 59 asked "VJhat problems, if any, have you encountered in 
teaching speech and drama In your school?" The following were problems 
mentioned more than once by respondents: 
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!• Lack of a speech curriculum : no basis for continuity of the 
curriculum in speech and drama. 

2. Lack of fa c ilities and supplies ; technical equipment, especially 
for theatre was inadequate; competition vJith physical education 
programs for use of space; unable to get needed supplies for 
drama and TV teaching (frequent examples vJere scripts and films). 

3. Classes too large : inability to teach some of the important 
areas of speech due to too many pupils in classes. 

4. Lack of a dmin is trative interest and support: teachers felt 
that they lost out to other programs when it came to supplies, 
scheduling of rehearsal rooms, etc. 

5. Paucity of plays appropriate for high school and junior high 
school: It yjks felt that it was getting increasingly difficult 
to find relevant plays that high school students could do; one 
teacher mentioned the need for plays geared to minority students. 

Question 60 asked: "What changes, if any, should be made to improve 
speech education in Omaha and surrounding areas? The follov^ing suggestions 
were mentioned by at least one respondent, hovever the need for curriculum 
coordination vas suggested in different v^rys by sovorrJ. respondents: 

1, Coordination of courses v^ithin a school di£;tr?.ct at the various 
grade levelr^, so that pupils learn the important concepts of speech. 

2, Better cooperation and support from administratcrr., 

3, Revision of university methods courses in speech and English so 
that they are more practical. 

4, Speech should be reruiired of all students for at lear-t one 
semester. Host indicated that all students should be re^:uired to take 
speech early in their high school careers. 
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5» Separate departments of cpeech in the high schools. 

6. Drama should be treated as an arora Goparate from speech. Speech 
teachers should not necessarily be required to do plays. 
Outstat e Survey . In the out state survey, teachers were asked: "What 
suggestions, if any, do you have for the improvement of speech education 
in your district and in the State of Nebraska?" Many responses indicated 
that teachers felt Lhey lack:jd af!eruate representation in speech activities 

hich are often centered la Omalia and Lincoln^ Many verc interest©''! in 
contests and v^orkshops h\it could not or would act travel several hundred 
miles to themo The 3ug^,eii1:ion3 belovi came from rccponrjes to the question- 
naire. The number of people mentioning that su[:,g;estioa and the percentage 
of the 188 are indicated belovj; 

1. Speech should be i? required course • (50, 27%) 

2a More qualified teachers vith a major or minor in speech, (24, 137o) 
3« liore speech contests at the local levels ill^ 5T4) 
4«. Offer more advanced speech courses. (S, 47o) 

5. Revamp the forensic contests vtith better judging, requirements, 

. etc. (9, 57o) 
6.. Statev^ide speech program and require.ae::^:^* (6, 37o) 
?• V/orkshops for teachers in v»estern ncbraf:'ka. (7, 47o) 

8. IJorkshops for students.. (5, 37o) 

9. E::change more ideas at the district level- (3^ 27o) 

10. Have students see more actual speech and drama productions, (3, 2%) 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

While it v»a5; not poR.^ible, nor ■•'a'-, it the intent of this .study, to 
follov up the Hunter ytudy of 1962, this r.tudy pointed to indicntions of 
change in Nebraska i^peech education, but at a sic pace. In 196?., Hunter 
reported that only 45% of the schools offered speech courses, -ihile it 
•'♦as not possible in the present study to report what percentage offered 
coiirr^es, it was encourar.inc^ to note that of the 300 outstate school^ to 
»hich questionnaires ^.?ere sent, 188 or 637o re!?pondod and Indicated that at 
least some kind of speech course vas taught. In Omaha, 17 of 43 schools or 
40% did not respond to the questionnaire, but 8 or 197o of these v»ere 
parochial schools and 6 or 14% vero public junior high school?, where 
speech is often loss likely. Only three public high schools (Papillion, 
r-iillard, and Elkhorn) did not respond, and no^it of the other hi?^\ schools 
had more than one resnonf.>o, indicating that there vi^re c:i(.ecn pro;:rrms in 
the hir^h schools* 'Poking tlie d ita from the tvo surveys, it is a safe 
estimate that at least 60Tc of the secondary schools in Nehra.::ka offer 90!ne 
kind of speech program, a probable increase from 196?,. I3ut this leaves 
40X^ '-'ith a minlrml or no pro.^.ram in speech^ 

'•/hlle it is still discouraging to note that of the 175 speech funda- 
mentals courses reported in this study, only 64 or 377; -'o re reruilred, it is 
encouraging to note tho trend a-vay from the .imhlguously labeled oral I^nglish 
courses and into speech courses. It is al<^o encouraging to note in the 
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Omaha jnurvey the trend tovard offering fundamentals courses at the junior 
high level, since 14 of the 24 courses vere available in grade 9. Hovever 
there v^ere still ten schools apparently without clear-cut speech programs. 

Like the Hunter study, hovever, it is obvious that dramatics is 
taught far more often, both within the curriculum and extra-curricular ly, 
than debate. 

Hunter reported in 1962 that one-third of the teachers in his 
cample had a major or minor in spoech and that 307o had participated in 
no co-currlcular speech activities while in college. In the present 
study, 467o of the teachers in the sample vere certified to teach speech, 
v'ith 397o having a major in the field. Also 117o had neither npeech nor 
English certification. In both the Omaha atid out^tate surveys, 267o of 
the teachers had participated in no co-curricular speech r.ctivities. 
While the percentage of teachers who nrc unprepared to teach speech has 
gone dov'n, it is alarming that in the eight years since the Hunter study, 
this percentage has gone do/n slo"ly enough as to leave at least 647o of 
those respondents teaching speech-related courses probably too unprepared 
to do an adequate job. 

An attempt '/ill nO' be made to ans-'er the original questions posed 
by these surveys In the form of conclusions -'hich may be dravn from the 
data reported in the previous section. 

Omiha Survey 

• To v'hat extent are co urses in speoc^i _f ^>n( I tjil. oral En p. "yah, 
dr ama ^ and deba te T ieing t aught la Omaha? Vihat are the ch aract er- 
i si: i c s of the se c ourses with regard to avergp.c en roll ment , hours 
per week, whether course is required or elective, concepts,, and 



Of 43 schools polled in niotropolitan Omaha, scnools returned 
iuestionnaires Indicating that oral Unglish 5ipoech or flrnma v'as taught by 
the respondent- Of those schools that did not respond, four are known to 
have speech programs and the junior highs v'hich did not respond teach 
speech with varying degrees of emphasis vithin the core programs. There 
were almost as many oral English courses taught by respondents as funda- 
mentals courses, vith half of the respondents teaching fundamentals. Only 
267o of the respondents taught debate and 347c t.i^ught drama* There vas more 
than one respoase from c;overal schools. Only 15 or 315?, of: the Oaviha schools 
appeared to l;e offering a course in speecli f i)nacniontal? distp'nguished 
from oral English, 12 or appeared to be offering a specific course in 
debate and 16 or 377o appeared to be offering course- vjork in drama- All of * 
the public higli schools, but only about two-thirds of the junior high schools 
apparently offered some kind of speech program. 

The speech fundamentals .ourse in Omaha secondary schools tends to be 
an elective somewhat more frequently than a requirement, tends to meet 
five times a week, may meet either one or tvo terms and tends to be offered 
in grades 9-12^ v^ith an enrollment most likely to be bevv-een 25 and 30. 
Concepts most likely to bo stressed are delivery and speech con^zont with 
little strc^iss on audience analysis and .riL\:'.i?':;-;:V.i:/.^. . Activities ore i.ikely 
include public speaking^ oral interpretation, group disr/ir: ::ion, and con- 
versational speaking. 

The oral English course in Omaha secondary schools tends to be a 
renulrerAent almost all of the time, al'/ays meets five timca a v^eok, tends 
to run for tv^o t:erms and is most frequently offered at grades 9 or 10 vith 
enrollment over 31 pupils « It is just as likely that less than 107o of this 
course is devoted to oral communication as it is that more than 757o of It Is 
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devoted to such activity. Concepts and activities stressed were similar 
to those stressed in the fundamentals courses vlicre the courses included 
fairly high percentages of speaking activities. 

Debate in the secondary schools of Omaha is alv^ays an elective course 
likely to meQt five times per v*eek for tvo terms. It is likely to be 
offered at grades 10-12 v'ith an enrollment of 10-15 pupils. Concepts and 
activities are most likely to emphasize principles of tournament debating. 

Drama in the secondary sc'i *>ois of Omaha is alv'ays an elective course 
likely to meet five times per week for one or tv>o terras and may be offered 
anywhere from grade 9-12 with enrollments varying from 10 to over 35. 
Concepts and activities are likely to stress acting and play production. 

2. Vfhat ar e the acad emi c backgrounds a nd speech-'-related exp eriences 
o FTlios e teaching speech fund amen taTF^ IL t}^^'^!' •I'.f^J. » 
de bate v^ith respect to course c redits in s p ee c ^J ii and c rama j areas 
in v<hlch course credit s v*ere taken, academ ic degree , tine period 
of spe ech stud y^ attenda nce a \: spe e ch^ inj3 1 5j[:u ^o s j_teach. xn cortifi- 
ca'u ion, spe-.:ch activi t ies in coll ege; and n-crnbcr."? Iiip in G;-»e ech 
or g a n f . 2 a t i o g s ? 

The percentage of teachers of speech-related courses is only somewhat 
higher for those having had 31 or more undergraduate crecUts of r^poech 
(437o) as for those having 12 or fewer credits (347o). The typical teacher 
is likely to have had no graduate credits in speech, although l\27o had at 
learit seven credits. While he is most likely to have had a course in at 
least speech fundamentals and public speaking, 2l7o had never had a course 
in this area. Typically, he will have had a course in play production and 
oral interpretation, but he will typically not have had courses in com- 
munication theory, debate, directing And speech methods^ The teacher of 
speech related courseci is likely to be between 20 and 35 ye^-^rs of age, to 
hold tlie bachelor's def,ree as his highest degree, and to have earned his 
degree at either an institution outside o? Nebraska or at UNO bet'/een 1956 
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and 1965* He is likely to have attended no speech institutes or in- 
service speech programs since the completion of his degree, especially 
if he has 0-6 speech credits. 

Of the Omaha respondents, 627o had speech certification, v^ith 387o 
having certification in both speech and English and 4% having certification 
in neither speech nor English. 

The teacher of speech is likely to have participated in some form of 
undergraduate extra-curricular speech activity, most likely theatre* 
Host of the 237o vho had participated in no speech activity r.s an under- 
graduate had 0-6 speech credits. 

The teacher of speech in. Omaha is not likely to he long to a speech 
related organization at tha national, regional, or state level. 

3 . VJhat are the percepti o ns of spe ech te ac hers i n metropolitan Omaha 
of needs and problems in speech education ? 

Host (317)) felt that separate dep.irtmento of speech should be established 
in the secondary schools. Major problems inducted lack oi a speech curricu- 
lum, lack of facilities, large classes, lack of administrative interest and 
support, paucity of appropriate plays. Reconmended chr.nge:^ included 
curriculum coordination, administrative support* rcvio>.oa of university 
methods courses, requirement of speech for all university students and 
treatment of drama as separate from speech* 

Outstate Survey 

1. To v'hat extent are courses i n spee ch f u ndamGntals, o::al nn glir:h, 
dra ma, and debate being taugh t outside o £ me tro po lit an Omaha in 
the secondary^ sch ool ? of Nebraa ka'^ 

Of 321 courses reported by 138 teacili^rs of rpeec-i-rel.ated ^.r-^rccs 

(representing appro::imately 637o of Nebraska outstate secondary scliools), 

4&% -.'ere speech fundamentals, 277o dramatics, 97o debate and 97o ora?. English. 
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^'^tiat t he ac ade mic backgr oun ds and spgech-relatecl e:speri ences 
of those t each i n speech- re la ted c our e s In slKTon dary scTTools of 
Mebra/^ka outs icfo of Omaha? 

Of the respondents, 31% had 12 or fewer credits of Gpoech, although 

277o had 30 or more. Most had none or fev' graduate credits in speech. 

Almost all (937») had an undergraduate cour-.:e in fundamenta s and public 

speaking, vhile tv?o-thirds had courses in theatre and over half in speech 

educatioHo The most frequent higheijt degree va^s the bachelor's (707o) 

earned most typically in the past five years. Less than half (407o) v^ere 

certified in speech and 117o had neither speech nor Eriglisli certification. 

IIo-?t had participated in speech activities in college j, usually theatre or 

oral interpretation, although 267o had participated in none* Most boiong to 

no national, regional, or state speech organizations, although 327o belong 

to the Nebraska Speech Association* 

3. What are the perceptions of teachers of speech-related co urses 

co ncerning procedures that could be imrj.emnnted to imp rove speech 
e ducgition in their districts and in t h o State of Nebraska ? 

The most frequently mentioned problems v^ere the need for speech to 

becoaie a required course and the need for more qualified speech teachers. 

Also mentioned vere difficulties due to dista.uce, of participating in 

speech activities. 



IV 

RECO>MENDATIONS 

On the basis of the findings in this study, it is recommended that 
the follov»iag changes be implemented in order to improve the quality of 
npeoch education in Nebraska: 

1» Strong urging from the State Speech Association and thtr: State 
,-v:lv**:"it:ioii Jij-i-ociatxon should occur in order to inijure that every secondary 
S'chool in iMobraska offer a speech program v'hich includes at leaiJt speech 
fundamentals 3 dramatics, and debate. 

2* A course in speech fundamentals vJhich emphasizes important 
principles of interpersonal communication should be r equired of each 
secondary student apart from the courses that he takes In English. Enroll- 
ments for each section should be limited to 20-25 students. 

3. The oral English label, v^hich is ambiguous and v^hich often permits 
te-^.chcrs not prepared in speech education to teach primarily reading and 
v'riting skills j should be abandoned, and clearly labeled speech courses 
should bo instituted ii;3teado 

4:, Courj^es in speech education should be implemented nnd r equired 
at tbo junior high school level and again at a more comple:: level in the 
ccnior hi3h Gchool^ A.t both levels, principles of human communication 
involvin;^ audience analysis and adaptation and listening skills should be 
crphasir.ed along ^'ith other important communication principles* 

5u Activities in debate should be emphasized as clearly as activities 
in dramatics, but these activities should de-emphasize tournament debate 
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and introduce applications of debate principles to solving social issues 
which are relevant to secondary students. 

6« ^v<^^y teacher vho teaches a speech course (including drama and 
.debate) or vho directs speech activities in the secondary school should have 
State certification in speech based on an undergraduate major (as recom- 
mended by the Speech Communication As80ci'j*tion) or at least a strong minor. 

7. State certification in speech should include the requirement that 
speech teachers have participated in co-curricular activities such as 
debate, theatre, broadcasting, etc., during their undergraduate speech 
programs «> 

8# As curricula in speech are developed throujhout the State and 
as the need for qualififed speech teachers is made obligatory, serious 
consideration should be given by universities which offer speech majors 
toward offering three options to the undergraduate speech education major: 
a drama education major who might receive K-1!- certification and would 
teach only drama related activities; a communication education major who 
would receive certification in secondary education and would tench and 
direct activities in speech communication; a general speech education 
major who would take a strong single field major in speech education which 
would include communications courses and either theatre or debate. People 
who coach debate would take either of the two latter options. 

9o Teachers of speech should be encouraged to pursue graduate work 
in speech and to engage in workshops, institutes, speech association con- 
ventions, etc. by school administrators. VJhere possible financial support 
and leaves should be made available for such activities. 

10* In cooperation with school systems, universities should direct and 
sponsor in-service workshops ^ especially in western Nebraska, which emphasize 
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sowe of the nevier approaches to speech ccinmunicatiou education, 

11* Strong encouragement from teachers and state associations should 
be used to bring about as quickly as possible the formation in all secon- 
dary Gchools of separate departmenta of speech, administered and staffed 
by faculty v'ith speech certification. Only in this v^ay will speech be 
perceived as a discipline separate from P^nglish (just as math, history, 
home economics, physical education and others), v^ith courses which must 
be ref;uired for accreditation of the school. This does not preclude the 
idea, of coorse./ of including speech education as part of inter-disciplinary 
approviches vsuch as in humanities, vhere such approaches have already been 
established (at Cathedral High School in Omaha, for e::ample). 

12, A state curriculum guide developed by university speech professors 
and high school apeech teacher:- should be implemented for grades 7-12 to 
serve as the basis for speech eduCcition in a spiral curriculum in the 
secondary schools. 

13v The State Speech Association in conjunction vtith the State Education 
Association and the boards of education should coordinate efforts to edu- 
cate school administrators as to the role of speech education in the secon- 
dary schools. Mev^er concepts of speech communication and its importance to 
the developaeat of the individual should be stressed in meetings and work-* 
shop^; in order to gain administrative support for the development of speech 
pror;rams. 

14. University speech education supervisors should maintain and con- 
tinually updrate their files on who is teaching speech and their speech 
qualifications in or.lcr to insure better placement of student teachers v^ith 
thOs.o qualified to teach speech, thereby ending the cycle of perpetuating 
Incompetent speech teaching wliere it nny e::ist. 



This study consisted of tv^o questionnaire surveys, one a detailed 
attempt to discover in metropolitan Omaha the characteristics of speech 
teachers and speech related courses, and the other a briefer attempt to 
discover the preparation of speech teachers in outstate Nebraska- A 
total of 235 responses provided data for the study. Analysis of data 
shov»ed that in Omaha appro;:imately 627o and outstate approximately 40% 
of those teachers teaching speech, oral English, drama, or debate v?e-re 
certified in speech. The most frequently taught course vas speech 
fundamentals* V/hile perhaps 607o of the schools offer some kind of speech 
program, most schools do not require a speech course. 

Recommendations v»ere made concerning the need for certification of 
all speech teachers, the need to require a speech course separate from the 
English program, the need to develop a coordinated 3peech curriculum, the 
need for in-service training, of speech teachers and the need for associa- 
tion urging for administrative support of speech programs. 

It is hoped that the Nebraska Gecondary schools v^ill participate 
actively in the attempts at the national r.nd regional levels to make the 
quality of speed" education as vuoanlngful possible for students v^hose 
psychological survival in a coniple-: society depends in large part on 
effective interpersonal communication. 
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APPENDIX A 

NEBRASKA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 



AN ORGANIZATION PROMOTING HIGH STANDARDS 
OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 



May 26, 1970 



Dear Teacher of Speech, Draina or Oral English: 

The Nebraska Speech Association is conducting a state-wide study to determine the 
status of speech-education in the state of Nebraska. Since it is late in the 
school year, the association, rather than the public schools, is distributing 
the enclosed queationnaii^e for Omaha and the surrounding school districts. 

Your responses to the enclosed questionnaire would be greatly appreciated and 
vjill be used to influence changes in imiversity courses, in curriculum recommend- 
ations to public schools and for local in-seirvice v;orkshops« 

We realize that your time is valuable and that you are inimdated vdth question- 
naires , but I do hope in view of our needs to complete this study during the 
summer that you vdll take the time to fill this one out and to retura it by 
June 30 ♦ 1970 in the enclosed envelope. Please note that not all of the 
questions are applicable to everyone and the questionnaire appears to be longer 
than it actually is. 

All information will be kept confidential and reports will be made statistically. 
Responses will be coded so that your name xd.ll not be divulged. Please check 
belovr if you vdsh a copy of the final report. 

Thank you for your help. 



Sincerely yours. 




John K. Brilharfc, Ph.D. 

President, Nebraslca Speech Association 




Barbara Lo Brilhart, Ph«D. 
Committee for Study of Speech Education 
Nebraska Speech Association 
Department of Secondar^r Education 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 



T would IjJce to receive a copy of the research report. 



Yes 



No 



If yes, indicate name and address. 
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Naine_ School , 

(optional) (optional) ' 

1. How many course credits in speech and drama have you had? 

A. Undergraduate: (l) 0-6 (2) 7-12 (3) I3-I8 (k) 19-24 

(5) 25-30 (6) 50-35 (7) over 35 

B. Graduate: (l) 0-6 (2) 7-12 (3) I3-I8 (4) 19-24 

^(5) 25-30 (6) 30-35 (.7) over 35 

2. In which of the following areas have you taken courses? Check whether graduate 
or undergraduate. 

Undergraduate (I) Graduate ( 2) 



A» ACuing 






Lj» oroaacas oing. 






tf • unora j. s pe aKing 






ju« oOTiJiiiiuiicauion oneory 






Hi a UOouUmllig 












G. Directing for theatre 






H. General Semantics 






!• Group discussion 






J. Histoiy of piblic address 






K. History of speech ediacation 






L. Lighting 






M. Oral interpretation 






No Play production, 






0. Persuasion 






?• Public speaking 






Q, Scene design 






R. Speech fundamentals 






S. Speech methods 






T. Speech therapy 






U. Stagecraft 






V. Voice and phonetics 







3« What is the highest degree which you have completed ? 

(1) B.A. (2) B.S. (3) M.A. (4) M.S. (5) M.P.A. 

(6) Ph.D. (7) DoEd. (8) Ed. Specialist (9) other 

4. Ifliich of the follov/ing degrees, if any, are you in the process of completing? 

(1) B.A. (2) R,S. (3) M.A. (4) M.S. ^(5) M.F.A. 

(6) Ph. D. (7) D.Sd. (8) Specialist (9) othe r 

(specify) 

5. V/here did you earn your hj. g;hen t degree? 

1. University of Nebraska at Omaha 

2. University of Nebraska at Lincoln 

3- Creighton 

4. Another Nebraska college or imiversity (name) 

5. Other (please specify) 
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6. During vjhich time period was most of yovir coursework in speech and/or drama 
taken? 

(1) before 1955 (2) 1936-19^5 (3) 19^-1955 

(4) 1956-1960 ' (5) 1961- 1965 (6) 1966-1970 



?• How many speech institutes or jji-service teacher traindjig programs in speech 
and/or drama have you attended since the completion of yo\xr highest academic 
degree? 

(1) none (2) 1-2 (5) 3-6 ^ (4) 7-10 (5) more thar, 10 



8, V/hat is the major teaching field in vjhich you are certified by the State 
of Nebraska? 

(1) Business /q\ -m. • n j 
^ (o) Physical education 

(2) Core n-^.- n 

T-^t. \9) Political science 

(3; English „ . 

}h\ TT- X (10; Science 

(4 ) History )- < „ • n oa. j • 

fr, \ TT . (11) Social Studies 

(5) Home economics „ 

(6) Industrial arts ^^^^ ^P^^^^ 

_(7) Math (15) Other ' 

(specify) 

(14) None 

9. In xvhat minor field (s) are you certified by the State of Nebraska? 

(1) Business (9) Political science 

(2) Core ^ ](10) Science 

:(3) English (11) Social studies 

(^0 History (12) Speech 

(5) Home Economics . 

.(6) indUGtrial arts ^^^^ °"*^^^^7 — 

1 (7) Math (s^e^ify) 

(8) Physical education ' (l4) None 



10, In vjhat speech-related extra-curricular activities did you participate in 



college? 




(1) 


Broadcasting 


, (2) 


Debate 




Oral interpretation 


Or) 


Speaking contests 


(5) 


Theatre 




None 


(7) 


Other 



(specify) 



11. \-Jha.t is your present age? 

(1) 20-25 (2) 26-55 (3) ^S-k2 (4) 43-48 

Q (5) 49-55 (6) over 55 
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12. Check the statement (s)" which most accurately represent (s) your feelings 
or experiences; 

I am c;irrently enrolled in a degree program v/hich emphasizes speech. 
I would like to take further work in speech for degree credit. 
I would like to take further work in speech, but not necessarily for 
credit. 

I would like in-service training in speech teaching. 
I am familiar with the programs in speech available to teachers in 
nearby universities but do not wish to enroll. 

6. I am not familiar with the programs in speech in nearby univei'sities 

and would like further information. 

1 ^ I am not familiar with the programs in speech available to teachers 

in nearby universities and do not wish any further information* 

13 « I belong to the follovjing speech related organizations: 

la Speech Association of jlmerica 

2« Central Strites Speech Association 

Nebraska Speech Association 

4. National Pcrensic liOague 

5» American Educational Tlaeatre Association 

6. American Speech and Hearing Association 

^7* Other (specify) 

l4. If one wore organised, v/ould you be interested in joining an Omaha Speech 
Association? 

1. Yes 2. No 5. Not sure 

15 • Which of the follovang courses are you currently teaching (during this 
academic year)? 

1* debate 

2 . dramatic s 

^. fundamentals of speech 

oral English 



5» other (please specify) 



NQN PLE^ISE ANSil^£L^i SS. ^OI^LQ ^roJG SECTIONS RELATED TO TTE COURSES THAT YOU 

CliSCKED BI 15. 

SECTION // I FJNIV^MCI^TTALS OF SPEECH 

16 V Please rank (1 being the most important) the follovdng concepts and add any 
others according to the amount of emphasis you give them in your course: 

Rank 

6. Delivery (voice and articulation) 

7» Listening skill training 

8. Organization 

9. Other 
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Rank 




1. 


Audience adaptation 


2. 


Audience analysis 


5* 


- Body movement 


h. 


Commimication theory 


5- 


Content of speeches 
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(ploase opecifjr) 



11. Which activities do you include in this course (please check)? 

^1. conversational speaking 

2 » dramatics 

3 . group discussion 

4. raanuscri-pt speaking 

5. oral interpretation 



6. phonetic transcription 
J. public speaking 

8. other (please specify) 



l8. This course is 

1. required of all students 

2. an elective 



required in the college preparation curriculuni 

19. This course meets for 

^1, one term 

___2. two terras 

other (please specify) 



20. This course meets 

1. once. a week 



tvri.ce a week 
three times a week 
four times a v/eek 
five times a week 



21. VJhat text(s) are you currently using? 



22, At v/hat grade level is this course taught (check more than one, if 
appropriate ) 2 
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1. 7* 
"2. 8* 

J. 9^ 



6. 12t" 



23. ''/hat is the approximate average enrollment sectiono tier term for this 
course'' 



1. 10-15 



2. 16-20 

3. 21-25 

4 . 26-50 

Y/^" 6. over 35 52 



SECTION // II ORAI, MGUSH 



24. Approximately how much of the time in your course is devoted to speaking 
activities? 

1. None 2. 1-10^ 11-25^ \. 
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25. Please rank (l being the most important) the fcllovjing concepts and add 
any others according to the amount of emphasis you give them in your course 

Ranlc 

1. Avidience adaptation 

2. Audience analysis 

Body movement 

Communication theory 

5» Content of speeches 

6. Delivery (voice and articulation) 

_7* Listening skill training 

8. Organization 

^___9. Other (please specify) 

26. V/hich activities do you include in this course (please check) 

!• convei^sational speaking 

2* dramatics 

J)e. gi'oup discussion 

ft. inanusczupt speakin?: 

oral interpretation 

j5. phonetic transcription 

7» public speaking 

8. other (please specify) 



27. This course is 



JL. required of all students 
2.^ an elective 

3^ required in the college preparation curriculum 



28, This course meets for 

1. one term 

2. two terms 

^ ;5c other (please specify) 

29. This course meets 

1. once a week 

_^2n twice a vreek 

^ 3» three times a week 

fl-. four times a week 

5. five times a week 



6. other (please specify) 
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30. 



\^^hat text(s) are you currently using? 



31. At what evi^^e level is tliis course taught? (check more than one if appropriate) 

1. 7* 

2. 8* 



I. 10*^' 

"5. ll^- 

'6. 12th 



32. What is the approximate average enrollment per tenn for this course? (for all 

^1. 10^15 sections) 

2. 16^20 

4. 26^30 



6« over 55 



SECTION fi III DERAOS 



33* Please rank (l being the highest or ir.cst important) the follomng concepts 
according to the amount of emphasis you give them j.n your courses 



Rank 




Audience reaction debating 
Gross examination 
Discussion 

Practice for tournaments 
Principles of argumentation 

Principles of toumam.ent debate (cases, speeches, etc.) 
Other (please specify) 



This course is 

1 > required of all students 
2. an elective 



requii'ed in the college preparation curriculum 



35 • This course meets 

!• once a vreek 

2. tvace a week 



three times a i^reek 
Jf. four times a x^jeek 
5. five times a v/eek 



36. This course meets for 

^ !• one tem 

2* two terms 



O 3* other - (please specify) 



~7- 



y]. What text(s) are you currently using? 



38. At what grade level is this course taught? (check more than one, if appropriate) 

^1. 7* 

2. S^* 

i^. 10* 



11^ 

_6. 12*" 

;59. What is the approximate average enrollment per term for tlds course? (for 

- T„ all sections) 

_J_2. 16-20 

]5. 21-25 

4. 26-50 

3- 31-35 



_6. over 35 



40. Do you coach a debate team for your school? 
1. Yes 2. IJo 

SECTION # IV - DRAMA 

41. Please rank (1 bein^ the most important) the follovang con:cepts according 
to the amotint of emphasis you give them in your course? 

R,ank 



1. 


Acting 


2. 


Costume design 


3. 


Directing 


4. 


Drajiiatic theoiy 




History of theatre 




Lighting 


™ 7-. 


Make-up . 


8. 


Play production 


9- 


Play reading 


10. 


Scene design 


11. 


Set construction 


12. 


Other 



(please specify) 



42, IMs course is 
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^Ic required of all students 

an oD.octive 

_J5* other ^ (please specify) 



55 
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k^. This course meets for 
l U one term 

2. two terms 

^ J^. other ^ (please specify) 

kk. This course meets 

1. once a week. 

2. twice a \^ek 

;5. three times a week ■ / 

km fcmr times a week 
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J5. five times a week 

6* other (please specify) 



h^.,, What text(s) are you currently using? 



46* At what grade level is this course taught? (check more than one if appropriate). 

2. &^ 

>. 10^ 

6. 12*^ 



h7o VJhat is the approximate average enrollment per term for this course? (for 

all sections) 



10«1S 



2. l6<-20 

■ ..-^^^ 21^.25 
26^30 

6. over 35 

43 « Hox^ many school productions each year do you personally direct? 

1 . none 

2 . one 

*}p three 

___5* four 

6» more than four 

49* This course is 

1. required of all students 

^ 2. an elective 

3- required in tlie college pi-eparation curriculum 

50* This course meets for 

^_1, one term 

2n t\^o terms 

other (please spaoify) 

56 
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51. This course meets 

1 , once a week 

2, twice a week 

^, three times a week 

^ > four times a XNreek 
^ 5» five times a v/eek 

6. other ^_ (please specify) 

52, VJhat text(s) are you currently using? 



5!5» -^t what grade level is this course taught? (check more than one if appropriate) 
9^ 



5. 11^^ 



6. 12^^^ 

^h. ITnat is the approximate average enrollment per term for this coiirse? (for 'all 

1 . 10-15 sections ) 

2 . 16-20 
3. 21-25 

26-^0 



3^ 31-55 
6, over 35 



B'TPROVETENT SUGGESTIONS 



55 • Check the statement which best represents your feeliiAgs: 

1. Speech should be administered through the English Departments of 

high schools and junior high schools. 
2c Separate departments of speech should be established in high 

schools and junior iiigh schools. 
3» Speech should not be given much emphasis in the secondary curriculum* 

56. Check the statement which best represents your feelings: 

_^_^_1. All junior high school students should be required to take speech. 

2 9 Speech should be required in junior high school and again in high 

school for all students. 

Speech should be required in high school for all students. 
. Speech should be an elective in both the janior and senior high 
schools. 

Speech should be an elective only in the junior high. 



Speech should be an elective only in the eenj.or high school. 



57. During your career in the Omaha area, approxmately how many student 
teachers have you supervised in the courses that you have described? 

ErJc ^ ^^^^ ^* ■^"'^ ^* ^^'^^ ^^^""""^ "^^ 



-•10- 



58. deficiencies, if any, have you seen in the student teachers you 

have supervised in speech? 



59* Wiat problems, if any, have you encountered in teaching speech and/or 
drama in your school? 



60. What chemges, if any, should be made to improve? speech education in Omaha 
and surrounding areas? 



) 
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APPiiN')I)C C 

NEBRASKA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 



AN ORGANIZATION PROMOTING HIGH STANDARDS 
OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 



September 30, 1970 

Dear Teacher of Speech, Draina or Oral English; 

In order to recomaend to the State Edirati ;>i Department needed changes in speech* 
education, the Nabraoka Spsech Association is conducting a state-wide study to 
determine the status of speech 'education in the state of Nebraska, 

I know that your tirm is very valuable, but vie very much need your responses to 
the enclosed qu^otionnaire not later th an October. 10> Won^t you please fill it 
out and return it in the enclosed self -addressed envelope? 

All information will be kept confidential and reports win be m9.de statistically. 
Responses are ceded so that your name is not on the questionnaire if you do not 
wish it to bs. Reports on the state-wWe atudy will be made at the fall meeting 
of the Nebraska Speech Association at Crei^ton University in Omaha on Friday, 
October 30. 

Incidentally, we do hope that you will attend this important meeting of the 
association. We need your help, suggestions and information on important 
changes in the area of spaech-»educationv?hich are destined to take place in 
the near future. You should be receiviiig registration information soon. If 
your name is inadvertantly onitted from the mailing list, you may v/rite to Dr. 
Jack Thurber, Dept. of Speech, University of Nebraska at Idncoln. 

IM POr.TA^T PLB^/uSE NOTE : 



THEI^Ti 3S WME THAN OI^E QUSSTIONNAIRE IN THIS ENVELOPE. IF ANYONE IN YOUR SCHOOL 
' BE£ID1>?) YOIRGELF TEACHES IN TIJE AREA OF ORAL ENGLISH, SEEECH ()R DRaKA, WOULi) YOU 
PLEASE GIVE KIM A QUESTIOKNAIEE AlID EEiaPJI ALL OF TK^iM IN TliE EMCI03ED ILiTVSrOPE. 

Thuik you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely yours. 




Barbara L. Brllhart 

Gcimittee fo:? StTid^r of* Speech-Education 
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Name^ ^ (optional) School (optional ) Code 

1. How many course credits in speech and drama have you had? 

A. Undergraduate: (1] 0-6 (2) 7-12 (3) 13«18 (4) 19-24 (5) 25^30 

(6) 30-35 (7) over 35 

B. • Graduate: (TT^^G (2) 7-12 _(3) 13-18 (4) 19-24 (5) 25^30 

(6) 30-35 ^ (7) over 35 

2. In vhich of the following areas have you taken courses? Check whether graduate or under- 
graduate* 

Undergraduate (1) Graduate (2) 

A. Theatre 

B* Fundamentals and Public Speaking .... ^^^^^ " 

C. Debate ^ [ 

D* Speech liducation ».«..«>• '. 

Oral Inter preta"* ion " "^ ' " 

F. Other (specify) , " 

3. WJiat is the highest degree you have completed? (1) Bachelor's (2) Master's 

Are you vorking on a Master's i^egree? (1) Yeo (2) Uo 

4. During v»hich time period v»as most of your course vork in speech and/or dr:\ :>a taken? 
(1) before 1935 (2) 1935-1945 (3) 1945-1955 (4) 1953-1965 (5) 1965-1970. 

5. '..'hat is t>ie major teaching field in v^hich you are certified by the fJtate of Nebraska? 
(1) Business ( 6) Industrial Arts (11) Social Studies 

(2) Gore ( 7) Math (12) Speech 

(3) English ( 8) Pliysical Education (13) Other (specify) 

(4) History ( 9) Political Science (14) None 

(5) Home Economics (10) Science 

In v'hat other fields, if any, are you certified by the State of Nebraska? 

6. In vhat speech related extra-curricular /activities did you participate in college? 

(1) Broadcasting (4) Speaking Contest (7) Other 

(2) Debate (5) Theatre Cspecify) 

(3) Oral Interpretation (6) None 

7. To v'hich of the follo'Jino speech or^^janizations do you belonjV 

1. Speech Communication Association (formerly ". AA) 

2. Gentrol Suates :]peech Association 

3. Nebra:-ika opaoch Ai^sociation 

4. American education Theatre Association 

5. Other (specify) 

6. "./hich of the follovang courses arc you currently teaching (during this academic year)? 

" 1. obate 

2^ .dramatics 
3. Fundamentals of Speech 
4. Oral ijngllrih 

5. Other ^ ^ (please specify) 

9. '.'hich of t;ic above, if any, are required of all students? 

10. .fhat suggestionr, , if any, do you have for the improvement of npeech education in your 
^''^.trict and in the State of Nebraska? (May be continued on the back of this sheet.) 



(Dmafia ^PiibCio Q»dmKn 
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May 22, 1970 



Dr. Barbara Brilhart 

Assistant Professor of Education 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

P. O. Box 688 

Omaha, Nebraska 68101 

Dear Dr* Brilhart: 

I have reviewed the questionnaire that you presented to me con- 
. cerning the status of speech education in the secondary schools 
in the State of Nebraska. I cannot recommend the participation 
of our district in the study during this part of the school year 
but would certainly agree to a reconsideration in the fall. 

Certainly the Omaha Public Schools are interested in any type of 
survey that will furnish recommendations for the improvement of 
any curriculum area. . I do think that there is a danger in 
■ separating and labeling as "inadequate" any one specific cur- 
riculum subject matter field. I know of no school district that 
is doing all they would like to do in any curriculum area but 
each must be treated in context to include the whole development 
of the child wi'*h the resource limitations imposed. 




Clffford H. Dale 
Assistant Superintendent 
Genoral Administration 
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APPENDIX F 



SCHOOLS TO VilllClI QUESTIONNAIRES WERi: SENT AMD FROM 
UlilCH RESPONSES HERE RECEIVE:) IN 0M\11A SURVEY 



Omaha Public Schools Omaha Parochial Schools Bellevue Public Schools 



School 


Sent 


Received 


Uaed 


School jsent 

1 

f 


Received 


Used 


1 School 

! 


,Sent 


P>.occ Ived 


Used 


1 

1 

Bensen 









! 
[ 

Cathedral ; 







r 

■ Bellevue 








High i 


19 


3 i 


2 


High ; 1 


0 


0 


High 


17 


/. 


2 


Burke High- 


14 


2 ! 


1 1 


; 

: 














Central 








; Creighton 






Logan Jr. 








High 


19- 


6 


6 


Prep 1 

< 


0 


0 


Hi[-i; 


5 


3 


2 


North High 


18 


6 i 


3 
















South High 


19 


i 4 


2 


■ Dominican 






! ilission 








Bryan Jr.* 




1 




High i 1 


0 


0 


Jr. High 


9 




1 


Sr. High . 11 


I ^ 


4 


Duchesne 














Bancrort 




















Jr. High 


1 




0 


Academy 1 


0 


0 


: District 


66-.0iTiaha 


Beveridge 


















i 




Jr. High 


• /. 


• 3 




Groc^s I'igh 1 


0 


0 


Arljor VitSm 








1 CC UllLCcl JL 




i 










, Jr- li.'S. 


1 


0 


0 


High 


; 


\ 1 


1 


' Holy Name 














Hale Jr. 








; High 1 


1 


. 1 


I VJestside 


2Vv*l?; 2 


2 


High 


\ ^ 


i 2 


2 


iMarion 














Indian 










1 










Hills 




i 




High .1 


0 


0 


Millard 


Schools 




Jr. High 


\ 2 




1 


i 

i 








... 






Le;jis c: 


i 






•I'lGfcv Hifih 1 


0 


, 0 


: Senior 








Clark Jr. 


! 
i 


i 










i High 


2 


0 


0 


High 


' 4 


\ 2 


I 2 


Notre Dame 1 


1 


1 










Mina Jr. 








Academy 2V;Vc 


* 2 


2 


. Junior 








High 


i 2 


1 


1 

1 








i High 


: 2 


1 


1 


Marrs Jr. 


i 






^'Rummel 






i 








High 


; 1 


0 


1 0 


High 1 


1 


i 1 










McMillan 




f 












Others 




Jr. High 


: 2 


; 1 


'■ 0 


Ryan High 1 


1 


1 1 










Men roe 














: Paplllion 








' Jr. High 


3 


0 


i 0 


St. Joseph 






High 


■ 2 


; 0 


0 


Morton 


i 




i 

> 


Academy 1 


0 












Jr. Hich 


: ^ 


1 


1 1 








■ Ralston 








'Ncrrrls Jr. 








Paul VI 






High 


; 2 


2 


2 




i ^ 


: 1 


1 


High ■ 1 


1 


, 1 






1 
! 




Technical 


i 












; Elkhorn 




f 




Jr. High 


1 0 

1 


0 

! 


i 0 


\ 




t 
! 
1 


High 


2 




; 0 










t 

t ■ 




i 


i 'other High 




1 


i 




1 






J 






! Schools-- 




' 1 


i 1 



speech specifically taught. " ' 
**Code number removed and school could not be identified. 
*-*^'^"onses '/'Ore on short outstate questionnaire rather than one for longer Omaha survey. 
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SCHOOLS IN OUT-STATE NEBRASKA RESPONDING 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE (l88) 



Ainsworth Sr. H.S., Ainswortii 
Alliance H.S., Alliance 
Alma H«S«y Alma 
Anselmo-Mema H«S«y Vlema, 
Arnold H.3., Arnold 
Arthur County H.S., Arthur 
Ashland H.S., Ashland 
Aurora H.S., Aurora 
Bayard H.S. , Bayard 
Beatrice H.S» , Beatrice 
Beaver City H.S., Beaver City 
Beemer H*S*^ Beemor 
Benedict P.Sc, Benedict 
Big Springs H.S., Big Springs 
Blair H.S., Blair 
Blue Hill H.S., Blue Hill 
Bradshaw H.S. , Bradshaw 
Brady H.S., Brady 
Broken Bow H.S., Broken Bow 
Bushnell HoS., Bjsbnell 
Biitte H.S., I>itts 
Byron E.S.^ Bj^Ton 
Catholic High, Kearney 
Central Catholic High, 

Grand Island (2) 
Central P.S.. Eayaond 
Centura P.S., Cairo 
Callavmy H.S., Callavjay 
Cambridge H.S. , Cambridge (2) 
Cedar Bluffs H.S^, Cedar Bluffs 
Cedar P^apids li.S^, Cedar Rapids 
ChapFoU H.Se, Chappell 
Cozad lUS.f Cozad 
Crete H.S,, Crete 
Dalton E.S^f Dalton 
David Ci-:.y H.S., David City (2) 
Doniphan H.S.^ Dcniphan 
Dorchester H.S» , Dorchester 
Dcug3.as H.Se, Douglas 
Elba H.S., Elba 
Elkhom Valley He.*?., Tilden 
Elrr/700d H,Sc, Elrr./ood 
Emerson-Hubbard H.Sot Etoerson (2) 
Eustis H.S., Eustis 
Ewing H.S., Ewini:$ 
Pamam H.S.^ Faraam 
Franklin P,S., Franklin 
Geneva North High, Geneva 
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Gering H.S«, Gering 
Gordon H.S., Gordon 
Gothenbxirg P.S., Gothenburg 
Grant P.S., Grant 
Greeley H.S., Greeley 
Gretna H.S. , Gretna 
Halsey 

Harrisburg H.S., Harrisburg 
Harrison 

Hartington H.S., Hartington 

Harvard H.S., Harvard 

Hastings Sr. High, Hastings (2) 

Hayes County H.S., Hayes Center 

Hemingford H.S., Hemingford 

Henderson H.S., Hendercon (2) 

Hildreth H.S., Hildreth 

Holdrege H.So, Holdrege 

Ho?Tells Jr«-Sr* High, Howells 

Holy Pacaly High, Lirdsay 

Johnson-Brook H,S., Johnson 

Keya Palia County HoS., Sprinsview 

Lakeview Hural H.S., Columbus 

Leigh HeS., Leigh 

LevTioton H.S., Levdston 

Lexington H.S., Lexington (2) 

Lincoln East High, Lincoln (2) 

Lincoln High, Lincoln 

Lincoln Northeast High, Lincoln 

Lincoln Southeast High (2) 

Logan View Jr.-Sr* High, Hooper 

Lou7 City HcS., Loup City (2) 

Lyons HoSo, Lyons 

McCook Jr. fligh, McCook 

MoCook Sr« High, McCoo^: 

McCool Junction H.S^^ McCool Junction 

Moad n.S.. Ifead 

Meridian HcS. ^ Tobias 

Mlnatara H.S., Minatare 

Minden HoS., Ilinden 

Napor H<.So3 Napor 

Nebracka School for VisTial^^y 

Handicapped, Nebi'^aska City 
Neligh H.S., Neligh 
Morfol-k Sr. High, Norfolk (5) 
North Bend R'aral H.S., North Dend 
North Platte Sr. High, North Platte 
Oakland-Craig Sr« High, Oakland 
Odell H.S., Odell 
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Ogallala H.S., Ogallala 

Ohiowa H.S., Ohiowa 

Orchard H.S., Orchard 

Oxford H.S., Oxford (2) 

Palmyra H.S., Palmyra 

Pawnee City H.S., Pawnee City 

PaxtonH.S,, Paxton 

Petersburg H.S,, Petersburg 

Pierce H.S., Pierce (2) 

Platteview 

Ponca E.S.f PoQca 

Pope John XXIII H.S., Elgin (2) 

Potter Ho S., Potter 

Red Cloi\d HeS.^ Red Cloud (2) 

Republican City H.S., 

Republican City 
Roaalie K.S., Ros^ilie 
St. Prances Central, Humphrey 
St. Marys H.S., O'Neill 
St. Patricks Jr. -Sr. Hi^h, 

North Platte 
St. Patricks, Sidney 
St. Pius X H.S., Omaha 
Sandy Creek H.S. , Fairfield 
Sargent H.S<,, Sargent 
Scotus Central Catholic High, 

Colunibus 
Sholton H.S., Shelton 
Scottsbluff Sr. High, Scottsbluff 
Scribner P.S., Scribner 
Seward HoS., Seward 
Silver Creek H.3., Silver Creek 
Snyder H.S., Snyder 
Southern School District 1, Wyraore 
South Sioux City H.S., 

So»Jith Sioax City 
Stanton H.S., Stanton 
Stratton H.S., Stratton 
Sumner H.S., Sumner 
Sunflower H^S., Mitchell 
Superior H.S., Superior 
Sutherland H.S., Sutherland 
Syracuse H.S., Syracuse 
Tecumseh H.S., Tecxamseh 
Tekamah-Hennan HoS., Tekamah 
Tliedford Rural H.S., Thedford 
Tri.-C aunty Jr.-Sro H.S., DeWitt 
Venango P.S., Venango 
Verdigro H.S., Verdigre 
Wahoo H.S., VTahoo 
Walcefield H.S., Vfakefield 



Waterloo H.S., Waterloo 

Wauneta H.S., WaiHieta 

Wausa H.S., Vausa 

West Point, H.S., West Point 

Wilber H.S., Wilber 

Wilsonville H.S., Wilsonville (2) 

Winnebago H.S. , Wiimebago 

Wisner-Pilger H.S., Wisner (2) 

Wolbach H.S., Wolbach 

Wood River Rural High, ¥ood River 

York Jr.-Sr. High, York 

Yutan H.S., Yutan 



Unidentified (l8) 
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